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and at Los Andes on the Chilean. The route is therefore not of
much service except for the carriage of passengers and of mails.
Another international connection has been made between the
Brazilian lines on the metre gauge in Rio Grande do Sul and the
Uruguayan lines of the standard gauge. No regular time-table
is worked over the combined system, and there is no great
saving of time even for passengers travelling by rail from Rio de
Janeiro to Montevideo as compared with the sea route. Bulky
goods in any case, as pointed out above, would be dispatched
by sea wherever possible, even between places much nearer each
other than the two capitals. This link between Brazil and
Uruguay is not really an international line so far as traffic is
concerned. It has come into existence simply by the growth
of the two national systems towards the frontiers of their re-
spective states. The Madeira-Mamore line, on the other hand,
though as yet confined entirely to Brazilian territory, was con-
structed distinctly as an international affair. In exchange for
a territorial adjustment in favour of Brazil, the railway was
built to give the produce of the northern Bolivian lowlands an
outlet to the Amazon navigation below the Madeira rapids.
The full programme here includes the bridging of the Mamore
and the extension of the railway to Riberalta. There is not
much prospect, however, of this Bolivian addition being made.
A fourth international line links Asuncion with Buenos Aires.
The Argentine-Mesopotamian lines were built on the standard
gauge, and on their reaching Posadas, the Paraguayan system
was re-laid to the same gauge* This combined system is a ser-
viceable through route, for trains are run regularly between the
two capitals, though they have to be ferried over the Parana
at Posadas and again at Ibicuy above Buenos Aires.

Three other international railways in South America call for
comment, namely those uniting the Bolivian Plateau with Pacific
ports. The first of these to be constructed was the Antofagasta
and Bolivia via Calama and Uyuni. Originally a narrow-gauge
line, this was later relaid to the metre gauge of the Bolivian
railway Uyuni-La Paz.1 The two remaining railways connect
La Paz, one with Arica by a direct route, and the other with
the Peruvian port of Mollendo, via the steamer service on Lake
Titicaca, the whole of this last route being worked by the Southern
Peruvian Railway.

Several further links between the railways in different South
American countries are under construction or are shortly to be
started. That uniting the Argentine and the Bolivian systems
via Atocha and Tupiza was completed in 1926. As the Argentine

1 The Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway now operates the whole route
between Antofagasta and La Paz.